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making friends with another, but never could he drive
out of the Emperor's system that pleasure of giving
annoyance to others by some successful stroke, which
was so characteristic of his warped mind. In those
intimate conversations which the Emperor held with his
new Foreign Secretary about the navy which he was set on
building, that difference between them came out strongly.
To Billow's way of thinking, a large navy was necessary
to Germany for the protection of her vastly increased
trade and commerce overseas, but to the Emperor,
though he still cherished the dream of a solid alliance
with England, the idea of rivalling her navy and of the
perturbation this would cause her was an ingredient
in his enthusiasm for building his own. He could not
view the growing might and prosperity of his Empire
save in terms of the relative declension of other Powers,
and, though this was partly due to his conviction that
there was a general European conspiracy to encircle
Germany with foes, he took a definite pleasure in the
set-backs of others. Fearfully jealous himself, he loved
to inspire jealousy and by the light of personal experience
picture to himself the sufferer's pangs.1

Yet, by another of the strange contradictions in his
most exasperating character, there existed, side by side
with his intimations of omnipotence and his incurable
inferiority complex, a childlike eagerness to be appre-
ciated, and he did not resent the most unpalatable truths
being told him about the performances of which he was
most proud, provided this was done with a certain tact
and friendliness. Eulenburg discovered this long ago,
and passed on the hint to Biilow when first he took office
as Foreign Secretary, with some other discerning observa-

1 Billow, Memoirs, 1897-1903, pp. $6, 338, 440, etc.   ,